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Moderator Denny: 


| Good evening, neighbors. We 
fare very happy to have as our co- 
sts this evening the English- 
Speaking Union of the United 
tates, which for 31 years has 
orked to bring about a better 
understanding between the people 
{ Britain and the people of the 
Inited States. And we are de- 
lighted particularly to welcome 
into our audience its President, Mr. 
(William V. Griffin, and many of 
its most distinguished members. 

Many of you will recall that 
the English-Speaking Union of 
Wsreat Britain was our host on our 
fondon origination on our world 
tour in 1949. It was Lord Lytton 
who said from our Town Hall 
Isiatform in 1933 on our first Peter- 
zen Foundation lecture, ‘Let 
eaemies be cautious; friends should 
ee frank.” It is in that spirit that 
we undertake tonight’s discussion 
bf the subject, “How Can Britain 
aid America Reconcile Their Dif- 
“erences ?” 

And just what are some of these 
Wifferences? Well, for more than 
ix years now Britain has lived 
ander an avowedly Socialist gov- 
stnment. Even though Mr. 
Churchill’s Conservative party has 
meen returned to power, it is 
understood that most of the 
thanges made by the Socialist gov- 
‘moment will remain. 

Most Americans consider this a 
mndamental difference. American 
joreign policy has stood firmly 
‘gainst recognition of and trade 
with Communist China, while 
Great Britain was among the first 
9 recognize Communist China 
ind in common with other Eur- 
"pean countries continues to trade 
vith her and some of the other 
oOmmunist dominated countries. 


How Can Britain and America Reconcile 
Their Differences? 


American foreign policy has 
been directed toward encouraging 
European nations to lower tariff 
barriers and abolish cartels, 
a ten-dollar word to describe a 
method by which natural com- 
petitors agree to divide up markets 
and eliminate competition. It ap- 
pears also that the Churchill gov- 
ernment does not give its full 
support to the present plan of the 
Council of Europe for a joint 
European army under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which is a cardinal 
principle of America’s by-partisan 
foreign policy. 

Now our speakers agree that 
these are among the principal dif- 
ferences which need to be dis- 
cussed and resolved, if possible, 
as we and the other free nations 
of the world continue to face the 
threat of Soviet aggression. We'll 
hear first from our distinguished 
guest from Great Britain, a former 
member of Parliament, elected by 
the Labor party, a member of the 
British delegation to the Council 
of Europe. Mr. R. W. G. Mac- 
kay was born in Australia, where 
he was educated as a lawyer and 
an economist, and made a great 
success in business before he went 
to England in 1934 and became 
active in British politics. For 
nearly twenty years he has worked 
and fought for a Federation of 
Europe, and we are happy to wel- 
come back to Town Meeting Mr. 
R. W. G. Mackay. 


Mr. Mackay: 

Friends, I’m glad to be back in 
Town Hall, and I’m glad, Mr. 
Denny, that you told us that while 
we must be cautious with our 
enemies, we must be frank with 
our friends, and I want to try and 
be frank tonight. 


I want to put a _ preliminary 
point to all of you that I really 
don’t see any reason in the world 
why we should try and reconcile 
differences. Everybody has dif- 
ferences; all people do. 

Democracy is government by 
discussion. There are differences 
between the people in the North 
of America and in the South. 

I suppose Congressman Jimmy 
Fulton here—there must be some 
Congressman who has great dif- 
ferences with him—what about 
Congressman Rankin from Missis- 
sippi? There must be plenty of 
differences between people be- 
cause that’s the essence of a -vital 
and lively democracy. People who 
live differently think differently. 

May I remind you that economi- 
cally and politically and socially 
we in Britain live very differently 
from the way you people live over 
here, and so we think differently, 
and that’s the essence of a dem- 
ocracy. 

The question to which refer- 
ence has been made already and 
the question which I’m coming to 
in a moment about Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan,—well, I suppose Mr. Ane- 
urin Bevan, who is one of the 
left-wing Labor people in Great 
Britain, would find it awfully dif- 
ficult to reconcile some of his 
views about socialized medicine 
and the nationalization of coal and 
steel with Mr. Robert Taft, but he 
wouldn’t have any difficulty in re- 
conciling his views with Walter 
Reuther. 

And therefore there are people 
in Britain who are Laborites and 
there are people in Britain who 
are Conservatives, and there are 
people in America who agree with 
the Labor point of view and there 
are people who agree with the 
Conservative point of view. So 
why should we be so concerned 
with this great problem of recon- 


ciling differences? That is th 
essence of it. Amongst friend 
people have enough respect fo 
one another. 

Now let me come to the ques 
tion that has been put to me fror 
the floor, which is the recognitio 
by Mr. Churchill. Of course, h 
has recognized now that Mr. Beva: 
is right. Well, its not for me t 
defend Mr. Churchill, he’s pet 
fectly capable of doing that him 
self; and what’s more, we hav 
his cousin here, Mrs. Russell, wh 
is even better at defending hit 
and much more vyoluble and a 
tractive, as you'll find, than eve 
Myr. Churchill at his best. 

So I’m not going to be s 
much bothered with him, but 
am going to be bothered with thi 
problem, because quite frankl 
you people over here don’t unde 
stand the problem. There is ge 
ing to be no difference. We bi 
off more than we can chew. W 
are a party to the North Atlanti 
Treaty Organization. We wil 
carry out our obligations to the ful 
but what you don’t realize an 
what people over here don’t realiz 
fully is that Britain is a countr 
with no raw materials whatsoeve! 
excepting coal—no raw material 
whatsoever excepting coal. 

And when you complain abou 
our trading with other countrie 
how in the name of all that 
wonderful do you expect we’ 
going to get on? We're not lik 
you, with a lot of raw material: 
We haven't got them. We've g¢ 
to buy them and we've got t 
trade in order to buy them an 
we've got to sell goods abroad i 
order to be able to get thes 
things. And you don’t want on 
things, because you’ve got the 
here yourself. 

You don’t buy very much fro: 
Britain. That's not a complaii 
—no reason why you should. Bi 


jdo understand, do understand, that 
jif you want us to play our part 
jin the rearmament program, which 

We are quite willing to do—as 
jwe showed in 1940 that we weren't 

blind to the defense of liberty in 
jthe world for quite a while—if 
jyou want us to play our part in 
\this rearmament program, then 
you've got to see that the raw 
materials which you’re stockpiling 
and buying up are made avail- 
lable to your allies. 
. And now I come to the point 
| want to make tonight. It’s not 
Jaitogether the answer to the ques- 
jffon, but it’s the only way in 
which I can answer it. Obviously 
“you'll only reconcile differences, 
iif you want to, by a much greater 
‘education and much greater under- 
jstanding. We in Britain don’t 
amderstand the people over here. 
(You don’t understand us in our 
‘ways, too, but I don’t blame you, 
ysecause we are a very difficult 
ypeople ‘to understand. 

_But what is important is this: 
lthat you see that the comparison 
\between Britain and us, or between 
\Britain and the United States, is 
‘4 wrong comparison. 

And the differences arise be- 
Cause we are a little country. We're 
only an island of 50 million peo- 
ple, and you are a great continent 
with large resources; and because 
of it, a large population and 
igteat prosperity. Now the real 
\difference arises from this dif- 
ference. If Britain were a state 
jof Europe like California is a state 
jof the United States, and you were 
then talking about the United 
States of Europe, then you would 
Ibe really able to reconcile dif- 
ferences because the two areas 
you were talking about would be 
able to do what they want. 

And so, friends, that is the real 
and only way which you can deal 
with this problem. The partners 


in this, you've got to. get the 
partners in this together as one. 
If Britain will go into Europe and 
make a United States of Europe, so 
that you’ve got two areas, then 
you'll get rid of the differences, 
because the causes that create them 


now will then no longer exist. 
(Applause) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mackay. I 


couldn’t help thinking as you were 
talking about the fact that we buy 
nothing from Great Britain that a 
great quantity of a certain liquid 
beverage that was opposed by the 
late Mr. Volstead so violently con- 
tinues to flow across the water in 
an unremitting stream. 

Congressman James G. Fulton is 
a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and is a Repub- 
lican from the highly industrial 
city of Pittsburgh. He received 
his law degree from Harvard Law 
School, and in addition to the prac- 
tice of law in Pittsburgh, became 
a publisher of several Pennsyl- 
vania newspapers. Congressman 
Fulton was elected to Congress in 
1944 while he was serving on a 
Navy carrier in the South Pacific. 
He was appointed by President 
Truman in 1948 as the United 
States Delegate to the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and 
Employment. We are happy to 
welcome to Town Hall, Congress- 
man Fulton. 
Congressman Fulton: 

Good evening, everybody, you're 
a wonderful audience tonight. I 
don’t know whether to compliment 
you, Mr. Denny, or whether to 
compliment our good British 
friend, the intelligent one, or our 
nice British import, the pretty 
one. What do you think? 

Britain and the United States 
are forced by present world: neces- 
sity to reconcile their differences 


at once. ‘At once” means before 
Congress reconvenes on January 8, 
1952. U. S. foreign policy under 
the Constitution is vested solely in 
the President, so Churchill is cor- 
rect in coming at once to the 
Blair House to see President Tru- 
man to set the over-all policy. 


But the American people through 
their representatives in Congress 
implement the policy, supply the 
troops and equipment to back it 
up, and impose the taxes on 
themselves to pay for it. 


The American people must be 
convinced the Administration is 


right or no policy results. This 
was the tragedy of China. This 
can easily he the tragedy of 


Britain! Britain can well be the 
first casualty of our United States 
election year—1952. 


Britain, at once make your case 
to the President, and to the Ameri- 
can people. We the people are 
waiting. 

Senator Vandenberg and Con- 
gressman Charles Eaton, Marshall 
plan Chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, have 
been 100 per cent right. We 
Americans must quickly resolve 
our differences on basic foreign 
policy issues so that our parties 
may then disagree on methods of 
implementing those policies in an 
election year. This problem of 
reconciling our basic foreign policy 
issues is an immediate “must,” or 
how can Britain reconcile herself 
TOW ates Xone 


The party leadership of the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
in the interest of national security 
must again place above party par- 
tisan advantage these issues upon 
which depends the very existence 
of ourselves, our allies and our 
friendly democratic nations. Fail- 
ure to reconcile among ourselves 
simply makes the safety of our 


allies into a political football, anc 


a sacrifice for party power. Thi 
must not happen. 
As a Serviceman in Work 


War Ii I fought for those prin 
ciples as an American, and not a: 


a Republican or Democrat. I hopr 
Americans wiH join me in m 
pledge to face these perilou 


issues in 1952 as an American in 
terested foremost in peace and thi 
safety of our very lives anc 
fortunes. 

As for Britain, we American 
have the right to demand—“Bri 
tons, make up your minds.” [ 
your system free enterprise, so 
cialistic, or communistic? Th 
communists are dedicated to thei: 
communistic system. The Unite 
States is actually dedicated to thi 
free enterprise system, in spit 
of our local political cries an 
slogans. But where is Britain 
How can we in the United State 
reconcile differences, when Britai 
hasn’t made up her own mind? 

The founding fathers of a coun 
try actually set the political an 
economic foundations for the lif 
of the nation, and it has long bee: 
the custom that when either o 
the political or economic setu 


was over thrown, there was © 
revolution. 
But how can you _ operate 


democracy as Britain is trying t 
do, with the fundamental premis 
that the basic political and eco 
nomic system is changed with eacl 
election? Can the internal partie 
of.a country be set up so that th 
decision between free enterpris 
and socialism is decided in eacl 
election? Especially where, as i 
Britain’s last election there is 
tie vote for all practical purpose 
with Labor and the Conservative 
each receiving 48 and a fractio 
per cent of the total vote! 
Can a nation be operated on 

free enterprise system one yea 


| 


and on a socialistic theory the next 
year? I do not believe in our era 
of intricately organized social, 
economic, production and distribu- 
| tion relations, that this new idea 
(of Britain’s, of jumping in and 
( out of socialism, and the same for 
| free enterprise, on each election— 
iis practical. 

Someone will pay the cost—and 
it should not be the American peo- 
| ple. 
Is Britain still an imperialist 
j power with an empire, and col- 
( onies ? Britain only can decide— 
(except for Russia’s decision! Is 
| Britain to be part of a united free 
|Europe? Britain alone can decide. 
lis Britain an isolationist power 
(gommitted to imperial preferences? 
(No one can guess. Will Britain 
[try for a compromise with Russia 
;and China separately from her 
jallies? Does Britain feel com- 
(-munism is a threat, and endangers 
(her more than the sacrifice and 
ja@usterity necessary to counter that 
(threat and be free? At her peril 
| Britain must decide—and now. 


Once we Americans and British 
‘have made up our minds,—first we 
‘reconcile our honest differences,— 
second we coordinate our policies, 
-—and then we the people cooper- 
jate for the safety and the common 
'good of each of us! It will take 
Decisions, Taxes, and Work. (Ap- 
plause) 


|\Moderator Denny: 


| Thank you, Congressman Ful- 
jton. It’s too bad we don’t have 
‘television tonight because the 
‘young lady that you described is 
certainly worthy of the spot on 
the best television show. But let’s 
forget about her looks because 
‘we've got to think about what 
she’s going to say. She’s the for- 
mer Lady Sarah Spencer Churchill, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, and a cousin of 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
During World War II, she was in 
the nursing service for a year, and 
later she went into armament work 
at Morris Motors, where she 
averaged sixty hours per week at 
a lathe. She married Mr. Edwin 
Russell, publisher of the Harris- 
burg News and Harrisburg Pat- 
riot in 1943. She has three 
daughters and maintains a lively 
interest in political affairs, particu- 
larly tonight’s subject. Mrs. Edwin 
Russell. 


Mrs. Russell: 


Thank you, gentlemen, for all 
the compliments. I hope I’ll live 
up to them. 

I'm not sure that the differences 
that Mr. Denny described are as 
grave as he made them sound; 
and Mr. Mackay, before we spend 
too much energy in trying to create 
a United States of Europe, should 
we not try to cement the work- 
ing partnership of the two great 
English-speaking nations, started 
in times of stress by Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt? 


European countries are not only 
separated by difference of language, 
race, and temperament, but still 
harbor old grudges and rivalries. 
Poland, Hungry, Romania and half 
of Germany are behind the iron 
curtain, and we are still not sure 
which way some of them may 
turn. Do we have time to form 
a perfect Utopia or should we not 
try to improve what we already 
have? 

I feel the greatest step toward 
reconciliation of our differences 
will be taken in the early phase of 
the coming year, when Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Truman dis- 
cuss our mutual problems objec- 
tively. They know that it is of the 
utmost importance that our two 
great nations subjugate politics, 
enyy, and economic rivalries and 


strive as a strong unit to keep 
peace in a world which is threat- 
ened by Godless aggressors. 

The Soviet Union and its min- 
ions are working night and day 
to create situations designed to 
divide Britain and America. We 
must not be taken in! It is the 
same old demoralizing war of 
nerves which splits, weakens and 
confuses the enemy before the on- 
slaught. We have seen it worked 
with great success by Hitler and 
more recently by the Russians 
themselves. 

I feel that the time has come 
for us to put aside domestic 
politics and work for the greatest 
cause—teal peace in the world. 
From childhood we have been 
taught to give and take. America 
has proved itself a wonderful 
giver. Under the Marshall Plan, 
she has given vast sums, a large 
part of which went to Britain. 
This money has been spent, some 
say squandered. I would not go 
that far, but the truth is that 
England again is confronted with 
a financial crisis. 

It is not true that the Conser- 
vatives will repeal none of the 
changes made by the Socialists. 
Let’s give the Conservatives a 
chance. They have been in power 
only six weeks. For years they 
have been telling us it will be 
very difficult to unscramble the 
egg. For example, to denation- 
alize the coal mines, they must 
be sold back to private owners. 
Would you be interested in buying 
a company that is losing billions 
of pounds every year? 

The recognition of Communist 
China was made, and I believe 
regretted by the former govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Churchill is not holding up 
the development of a United States 
of Europe. I am sure that Mr. 
Mackay will agree that Winston 


has been campaigning tirelessl; 
for just such a union, and | 
take definite exceptions to the 
intimation that any British govern 
ment has given less than whole 
hearted support to General Eisen 
hower and the North Atlanti 
Treaty Organization. 


What Mr. Churchill is presently 
objecting to is the melting of th 
British Army into a Europeat 
army as contrasted to North: At 
lantic Treaty army, which will have 
to fight alongside the American: 
anywhere. 


I do not think that Americ 
should continue to give uncondi 
tional financial aid to Britain 
Moreover 1 am sure she will no 
be asked to do so. The Englisl 
people have been on tight ration 
and subjected to stifling control 
for twelve years. They watch i 
dismay as their vanquished enemie 
fare much better than themselve 


in the uneasy peace. Just whe 
their poor lot began to shov 
slight promise of improvemen 


the specter of another war an 
the necessities to rearm deprive 
them of relief. 


They are going to have t 
buckle down once again as the 
have had to do, so often befort 
They are ready to do their par 
While I do not speak for M: 
Churchill, I feel certain he ; 
not coming to the United State 
with a tin cup in his hand. (A; 
plause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mrs. Russell. Yo 
won the admiration of your tw 
Opponents here tonight, wheth 
they agree with you or not. 

And before we take the que 
tions from the audience, M. 
Mackay, will you step up ar 
ask questions of your colleagu 
here tonight? 


Mr. Mackay: I would like 


ask Congressman Jimmy Fulton if 
he would just tell us—you see he 
faises this whole issue of Britain 
having got to make up her mind. 
Make up her mind about what? 
Can’t we be associated with the 
United States if we're going to 
remain socialist? 


Congressman Fulton: Yes, but 
you have to make your mind up to 
| whether you’re going to go into 
this union of Europe or just stay 
| out of it or try to make a separate 
| deal with the communists in Rus- 
sia, or make a separate deal with 
the communists in China, or 
’ whether you'll just stand by the 
| United States and maybe get the 
| efiticism the Labor government 
“has given us that we in the United 
. States are trying to run the British 
policy. We aren’t, but we cer- 
‘ainly want you to make up your 
mind. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Mackay. Would 
‘you like to comment further? 


~ Mr. Mackay: Well, I’d like to 
comment further because obviously 
I think this is an absurd proposi- 
tion. We are parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization. In 
that organization when it meets 
‘we will carry out our obligations. 
| But you see the whole thing is 
i always put to us in these terms: 
' “Because you’re Socialists in 
| Britain, and because you want to 
(carry on a different policy from 
(that in the United States, then 
| We can’t be allies.” 

_ Well, there are two answers to 
(this. The first is that there is 
| probably more socialism in the 
‘United States than in Great Britain. 
There are certainly more controls 
-—certainly more controls. Take 
‘the insurance industry, if you only 
/want that one; and if you go and 
‘work it out, you'll find there are 
‘more people employed by public 


utilities in the United States than 
by nationalized industries in Great 
Britain. 

I know the comparison isn’t a 
fair one, because you’ve got three 
times the population; but really, 
the welfare state is being worked 
out all over the world by every- 
body. We in Britain, because of 
the way we’ve worked it out, have 
got no communists at all. Not 20 
thousand people voted communist 
last time, in a poll of 28 to 30 
million. We've got full employ- 
ment and we’ve got much better 
conditions than British people 
have ever known. Now we're not 
going to give this sort of thing 
up at all, and we think we can 
still perfectly well be associated 
with this country in defending the 
freedoms that we want to defend. 

There is no question of us mak- 
ing a separate peace with Russia 
or any separate arrangement. We’ve 
a treaty. We’re bound by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which is the framework. On that 
we agree; on other things we beg 
to differ. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mrs. 
Russell is right here with a ques- 
tion, but Congressman Fulton 
wants to comment on what Mr. 
Mackay has said. 

Congressman Fulton: [ don’t 
think that Mr. Mackay should ask 
us in America to finance and sub- 
sidize this socialized medicine pro- 
gram for Britain. We aren’t doing 
it for ourselves. Let the people 
themselves pay for those things. 


Mrs. Russell: Congressman Ful- 
ton, are you encouraged by the 
results of the last election? 


Mr. Denny: Which one? 
Mrs. 


Congressman Fulton: 
wasn’t encouraged by the 


In Britain. 
Well, I 
1948 


Russell: 


election in the United States. I’m a 
Republican. 

I was encouraged by the last 
election in Britain, because it 
means that Britain is coming to 
her senses, and if Britain will, as 
our good friend Mrs. Russell will 
have her do, stand up on her own 
feet, she'll find a very loyal ally 
in the United States of America 
and our good citizens here. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Mackay has a comment on that. 


Mr. Mackay: Congressman Ful- 
ton has just said that Britain in 
1951 came to her senses in the 
election, with which I quite agree. 
A quarter of a million people 
more voted for the Labor party 
than for the Conservatives. 


Mr. Denny: Mrs. Russell. 


Mrs. Russell: Mr. Mackay, do 
you think Britain’s position in 
Iran is properly understood here 
in America? 


Mr. Mackay: Well, it’s a difficult 
question to answer because I 
haven’t read sufficiently of the 
American papers, but on the other 
hand I will go further and say 
that we have got ourselves into 
this mess, quite a bit, and we 
realize it too. We would not face 
the fact of the changing world in 
the Middle East. You people have 
faced it a bit in your oil arrange- 
ments with other countries, and we 
were much too late in facing the 
change. This thing could have been 
avoided with a little common sense 
two or three years ago. 


Congressman Fulton: Well, our 
trouble on Iran has been this, that 
we haven’t planned ahead. We’ve 
done the same thing in Egypt, 
we've done it in Greece, we've 
done it in Korea. We didn’t plan 
ahead. We always decided in an 
emergency and we waited for the 
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emergency to develop before we 
started to cooperate with Britain 
But can I say this to you abou 
Iran? I don’t like Britain’s policy 
and I don’t like our own policy 
because if we try economically tc 
strangle the economy of Iran we're 
just throwing them by next June 
into Russia’s hands. And why play 
into their hands? 


Mrs. Russell: Mr. Mackay, i 
Britain an obstacle in the forma 
tion of the United States of Eu 
rope? 

Mr. Mackay: Well, I’m very 
glad for this question, becaus 
you’ve made a point which i 
quite a fair point. You see every 
one over here thinks that Mer 
Churchill stands for the Unitec 
States of Europe. As far as tha 
phrase is intended to include Grea 
Britain, he’s never been for tha 
at all. He has always thought o 
the trio—Europe, the British Com 
monwealth, and the United State 
—those three together encirclin; 
Russia or taking up their plac 
in that fight. I think that’s a wron; 
policy and I think Britain is a 
obstacle at the present time. An 
the point I want to make here 
because it’s an important point t 
make to American audiences, i 
seems to me, is that we’re all part 
ners in a venture which is keer 
ing freedom and defending the fre 
world. There are twenty partner 
who aren’t anything like as stron 
as the one over here. Now you ar 
to think about how best thos 
twenty partners can be organizec 
It’s been made quite clear by M: 
Hoffman and many others thi 
you'll never get proper produ 
tivity out of Europe, which mear 
economic stability, until there is 
federation with Britain in, an 
Britain is the obstacle at the pre 
ent time. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much. Now we'll take the ques- 
tions from our audience. We'll 
Start with a very distinguished 
lady in the audience tonight, the 
wife of the former ambassador to 
Great Britain, Mrs. Lewis Doug- 
las. Mrs. Douglas, your question 
please? 


Mrs. Douglas: To Mrs. Russell. 


_ If the exchange of _ students 
sponsored by the English-speaking 
|Union between Britain and the 
United States should be greatly 
_increased, would this not have a 
tremendously important effect on 
improving our understanding? 


Mrs. Russell: Yes, Mrs. Doug- 
-fas, I think it’s very important. 
_1 think it’s important for many 
: feasons, but chiefly the most im- 
| Bortant reason is that after all, 
| the younger generation must get to 
|know each other, must get to 
| understand each other’s feelings, 
(and they are the people who ulti- 
|mately are going to run their 
(countries, and I hope run them 
| better than before. 


Man: Mr. Mackay, isn’t it a 
imatter of fact that Britain and 
. America will never reconcile their 
differences until Britain learns to 
become self-supporting and stops 
-knocking on Uncle Sam’s door for 
‘the American taxpayer to support 
Britain, and in the words of Win- 
‘ston Churchill, so that there will 
ialways be a Great Britain? 


| Mr. Mackay: Well, the question 
‘is, will we not reconcile our dif- 
ferences, the questioner says, until 
‘we get Britain self-supporting? 
How can a country with 50 mil- 
lion people and no raw materials 
at all ever become self-supporting ? 
It's quite impossible. Do you think 
if the 48 states of America were 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


separate, any one of them—apart 
from Missouri — could possibly 
carry on? ‘There is not a state! 
This is the problem you have got 
to face, and this is why you can’t 
reconcile differences in that way, 
if you'll get Britain with the Eu- 
ropean countries. Because if you 
take the European countries and 
their overseas territories, in the 
main raw materials of the world 
they have more than the United 
States, but their productivity 
last year was half America’s. 
America produced a $260 billion 
worth of goods. We produced in 
Europe, with twice the population, 
$160 billion worth of goods, and 
the cause of it is the political 
backwardness—the fact that we've 
got twenty countries, twenty bar- 
riers, twenty different systems of 
money, twenty customs, tariffs and 
all the rest of it. If you unite 
Europe, then you’ve got an area 
which can be self-supporting, but 
only in that way. Little Britain, a 
little island, can never become self- 
supporting with a population of 50 
million people. 

Lady: Congressman Fulton, there 
was talk during the recent visit 
of Lord Halifax about the wisdom 
of establishing a common citizen- 
ship of people of Britain and 
America. Would such a common 
citizenship at this time actually 
improve our relations with Great 
Britain, or would it cause resent- 
ment and really widen the gap? 


Congressman Fulton: We could 
have two kinds of common citizen- 
ship if we tried. We could have 
common citizenship that permitted 
people to pass freely or live where 
they wanted, either in the British 
Empire or the United States. We 
could also have the kind of citizen- 
ship that would mean that various 


countries and the Dominions would 
each accept the economic burdens 
of the other; that is, the common 
currency, common taxation, com- 
mon defense, and going right down 
through the public works to the 
lowest level. I don’t know whether 
that last could be implemented 
effectively immediately. It would 
take a long time, but we should 
try to get freedom of information, 
freedom of passage of citizens, and 
have as much interchange of in- 
formation as we can. 


Man: Mrs. Russell, can Winston 
Churchill save Britain from social- 
ism and oblivion? 


Mrs. Russell; Well, that’s rather 
a tough question. I didn’t know 
that Britain was ever going to 
oblivion to begin with, but I hope 
he can save Britain from socialism. 


Man: Mr. Mackay, even today 
it is hard for Americans to under- 
stand why Great Britain recognizes 
the Red Government of China. 
There must be some sound reasons 
for this. What are they? 


Mr. Mackay: Well, the sound 
reasons, I think, are fairly clear, 
and I'll try and put them to you. 
Many years ago Lincoln, in one of 
his greatest speeches, said that 
people come to wisdom slowly, and 
of course he was talking to the 
American people. And the answer 
to this one is a very clear one. 
Have you recognized Bulgaria and 
have you recognized communist 
Romania and have you recognized 
communist Poland? Have you 
recognized every communist coun- 
try in the world? Of course you 
have. Why? Because in inter- 
national law you recognize that 
government which has control of 
the country, that’s why. 


You don’t like it. We don’t like 
the Russians, but we recognize 
them. We don’t like the regime 
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in Poland, but we recognize it, 
because it is the regime in con- 
trol of the country, and that’s the 
principle. And, therefore, when it 
was quite clear that the people’s 
government of China, which we 
don’t like, had got control of 
China and that Chiang Kai-shek 
had not got control of China, we 
recognized the fact, which every 
other country in international law 
always does. 


Friends, face this one. Because 
you backed the loser, your pride 
won't let you face the problem, 
and the peace of the world would 
be much better if we had Red 
China in the United Nations or- 
ganization and if we started tc 
work with these people in the 
way in which we've got to. 

Mr. Denny: Now, you've really 
got Congressman Fulton out of hi: 
chair. 


Congressman Fulton: Let me tel 
you this: I disagree with that thor 
oughly. I disagree with it com 
pletely. (Applause) I want t 
say this to our good British friend 
As long as there are eleven thou 
sand American boys over in thos 
prisoner of war camps being mis 
treated, as long as there are thos 
boys that have been slaughtered 
that is not a legitimate governmen 
—they’re gangsters, and I’m no 
for it. If they will first take ou 
offer to deal with them on th 
principles of the Hague Conver 
tion to release our prisoners an 
to live up to international lav 
let them try to do it before w 
say that we're going to open u 
and sell them the high octane gas 
line, the steel and the rubber, an 
all that to run their armie 
against us. That’s not for me. 
think the servicemen of Ameri 
would object strongly. And it 
much more than Mackay feels. X 
are strongly on principle again 


the recognition of Communist 


China. (Applause) 
Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 


| Mr. Mackay has a word to add. 


Mr. Mackay: Just two very short 
words. The recognition of China 
arose before there were any Amer- 
ican troops in Chinese hands or in 
Korea at all, point one. And the 


| second point, of course, which re- 


sults from this, is that the recog- 
nition of China doesn’t necessarily 
involve trading. We don’t send 
high octane gas to Russia or any 
thing like that. The problem is a 
simple problem. In international 
law, you recognize the government 
that has control. That’s the prin- 


ciple. That’s the only way in 
)which you can try to run the 
world. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well, 
weve heard both sides of that 
question. Next question please. 

Man: Mrs. Russell, the recent 
visit of Princess Elizabeth and her 
husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
to Canada and Washington, ap- 
parently created a great deal of 
good will. Could something be 
done to bring the young royal 
couple to the United States for a 
real visit? 

Mr. Denny: That’s a very good 
question, but I think perhaps the 
head of the English Speaking 
Union could answer that better 
than Mrs. Russell could. Mr. Grif- 
fin, would you care to tackle that 
for us? 

_ Mr. Griffin: Yes, Mr. Denny, 
‘Ambassador Douglas and I saw the 
‘Princess in London last July and 
‘invited her to come over here while 
‘she was on her trip to Canada. She 
wanted to do it and would have 
done it, I think, except that the 
demand in Canada was so great 
|that they had to expand her pro- 
gram there’ and she only went to 
\ Washington, as you know, for two 


days. I have a feeling that they 
may come over here, the Princess 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, in 
1953. Next year, you know, she’s 
going to go to New Zealand and 
Australia, Ceylon, and East Africa, 
in place of the King whose illness 
prevents his going there, and we 
will issue an invitation through the 
State Department and the White 
House and the British Embassy to 
bring them over here. She is, as 
you know, the President of the 
English-Speaking Union in the 
British Commonwealth which is 
very much interested in bettering 
understanding between our two 
peoples and resolves to do every- 
thing they can to help the situation. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Griffin. I hope your wish 
is fulfilled. Now the gentleman 
over here, please. 


Man: Congressman Fulton, if 
Malaya falls before the Com- 
munists, the Western world will 
lose its vital supply of tin and 
rubber and Asia will be lost. 
What can be done to bring this 
information home to the American 
people? 

Congressman Fulton; It’s com- 
ing home to the American people 
very quickly, because already com- 
munist guerilla action in Malaya 
has reduced the rubber output by 
fifty per cent. For two years now 
the people in Malaya, the planta- 
tion owners, have been asking for 
proper equipment, armored cars, 
in order to defend the plantations. 
We in America have enough to 
get along with, with the rubber 
that we can produce here, as 
long as there isn’t a hot war; 
but we in America had better 
wake up, with the rubber being 
cut off and these natural supplies 
being cut as low as they are 
down to fifty per cent, that we 
get enough to protect ourselves 


in case this war turns hot. And 
believe you me, if it turns hot, 
were going to need an awful 
lot of rubber and we’re going to 
need Malaya in the United States 
here. 


Man: Mr. Mackay, if Great 
Britain is sincere in her appeal 
for aid, why does she continue 
to recognize Red China, which 
jeopardizes our position in Korea? 


Mr. Denny: Vm afraid this 
gentleman has already answered 
this question. We'll take the next 
question from the lady there. 


Lady: Mr. Mackay, is Church- 
ill’s refusal to participate in a 
European army forced by the fol- 
lowers of Bevan, and if so, is this 
coéperation in the common effort? 


Mr. Mackay: Well the answer 
to the question is that it’s in no 
sense forced by the followers of 
Bevan, and that’s for two reasons. 
The first is that the followers of 
Bevan, with whom I’m one of any 
twenty-two — twenty-two in the 


House of Commons with six hun- 
dred and twenty—can’t get very 
far, particularly as the Conserva- 
tives have a majority of nineteen, 
so there is no point in that at all. 
The problem of the European army 
is much more complicated than 
people think. And the point 
here is that you can only get a 
European army if you have got a 
political authority. You don’t 
have a Californian army and a 
New Jersey army and a Missouri 
army. You might think you have, 
but you don’t. You have one 
American army, and if you're go- 
ing to get a European army, then 
you must have a European political 
authority. That's what’s holding 
up the European army. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mackay, Congressman Fulton, and 
Mrs. Edwin F. Russell for your 
excellent contributions to our 
understanding of this subject to- 
night. So plan to be with us 
next week and every week at the 
sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


* 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1, Why have British-American relations deteriorated in the past few 
few years? 


a. 


b. 


g. 


What effect will Churchill’s victory have on British-American 
relations ? 

Why are Americans disliked in Britain and in Europe? Is there 
as much anti-British feeling in America? 

Are these feelings caused by differences in foreign policy or by 
a fear that the other country is “dictating” the foreign policy? 
To what extent are anti-British and auti-American feeling based 
on fear that the other country is a “warmonger” or an “ap- 
peaser”’? 

To what extent are hard feelings caused by misunderstandings ? 
Is there something lacking in our information services ? 

Do we try too hard to sell the “American way of life’? 


2. Must Britain and America have an identical foreign policy in order 
to maintain good relations with each other? ? 


a. 


b. 


Or, is some disagreement and discussion wholesome? If so, how 
much? 

What compromises, if any, should be made by Great Britain and 
the United States on such differences as recognition of and trade 
with Communist China, and Middle East policy? 
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c. Should foreign policies be formulated by Great Britain and the 
United States individually or jointly? 

d. Should the United States pursue its policies single-handed if 
necessary, or is it more vital to have dependable allies even if 
some concessions must be made? 

e. Should American economic and military aid be contingent upon 
other counties’ acceptance of our foreign policies? 


3. Should we grant Great Britain another loan? 

a. Have we already given Britain too much aid? 

b. Is Britain any better off as a result of past loans? 

c. Will another loan cure the conditions which have produced 
financial crises in Great Britain? 

d. If we don’t grant another British loan, what will happen to 
her economy and her share of rearmament? 

e. What is Britain doing to try to avert economic collapse? 

f. Can she make further cuts in her standard of living? 

g. How can Britain stabilize her currency? 

h. Will the Churchill government bring more confidence in Brit- 
ish currency on the part of other nations? 

i. Should we get more in return for the aid extended to Britain, 
such as firmer commitments on bases in Britain and other parts 
of the empire? 

“%. Are the Tories more pro-American than the Labour party? 

a. Is it disadvantageous to have a Tory British government and a 
Democratic American administration simultaneously? Would 
relations be better if either the conservative or liberal parties 
were in power in both countries? 

b. Will the Tories withdraw British recognition of Communist China? 

c. Would a meeting of Truman, Stalin, and Churchill have a bene- 
ficial effect on relations between Britain and America, even if 
nothing came of it? 

- d. How would the election of Taft, Truman, or Eisenhower in 1952 
affect British-American relations? 
5. Is an Atlantic Union practical? 
a. How do the British people feel about joining an Atlantic Union? 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“ARE OUR PROTESTANT CHURCHES REACHING THE HEART 
AND MINDS OF MEN?” 


Program of December 4, 1951 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming 


Speakers 


Stanley High 


DEEDS VS. CREEDS 


Most modern churches teach... 
that good living is sufficient. I 
know from trying the latter that 
it brings no inner peace at all, 
but that trusting Jesus Christ who 
shed his blood for the remission 
of our sins brings the joy of the 
knowledge that we are saved from 
eternal damnation. — Hucu D. 
SmiruH, Kirkersville, Ohio. 


It seems to me that the more 
liberal churches such as the Uni- 
tarians and Quakers are doing a 
better job [of meeting the religious 
needs of their members] than the 
so-called orthodox ones. . .. It 
would seem that religion today is 
based too much on what one be- 
lieves, not what one does.—MaryY 
L. MERRILL, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FIRM FOUNDATION 


My husband and I were 
very much in agreement with Mr. 
High who seemed to have the 
courage to say the things that must 
be in a lot of people’s minds. We 
are Presbyterians but we have felt 
for a long time a real lack of the 
firm foundation that is made up 
of what Mr. High called ‘abso- 
lutes.”” The attendance is high, 


~ 


bat many who attend seem to hav 
the mistaken idea that simply 2 
tending is some sort of fetis 
which will take care of the 
spiritual needs. And many ministe 
encourage this conception.—Mr 
RicuHarp B. Hiris, Gary, Indian 


RELIGION ALONE 


Would it not be better to prea 
and practice real religion onl 
rather than talk? . . . Let’s ha 
less talk about Russia, U. N., at 
politics and more attention to tl 
Ten Commandments, God, and 1 
Bible. . . . Protestants should < 
tract new members via religion at 
religion only. — Grorce Durs 
Jamaica, New York. 


I find that ministers . . . prea 
everything and anything but Jes 
Christ and His divine mission he 
on earth. Churches without 
siprit of Christ being felt in the 
are just as powerless as a moy 
house. Until our ministers reali 
this fact and get down on the 
knees and get their messag 
straight from the source of < 
power and get their eyes off earth 
things, [they] will never rea 
people’s hearts—Louisa McBrit 
Mattoon, Illinois. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 2) 


Sarah Spencer Churchill, was born in London in 1921. During World War II 
she entered Nursing Seryice, helping to care for the wounded eyacuated 


from Dunkirk. Several 


months later she went into armament work at 


Morris Motors in Oxford, where she averaged 60 hours per week at a 


lathe. 


Later she was transferred to the Reed & Segrist Aircraft factory 


near London. In 1943 she married an American newspaperman, who was then 


a lieutenant in the United States Navy serving in Europe. 


She now lives 


on a farm in Pennsylyania with her three daughters. 
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